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Accessibility  on  the  horizon 

Diane  Earl,  Director  of  Research  and  Policy  Review 


Qhese  days,  talk  of  cutbacks  and  belt- 
tightening seems  to  dominate  any 
discussion  of  policy  affecting  people 
with  disabilities.  In  the  midst  of  these  uncer- 
tain times,  it  becomes  easy  to  overlook  any 
positive  change.  Such  change  is  occurring, 
and  I believe  it’s  important  that  we  step  back 
and  recognize  it. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  ac- 
cessibility. Recent  developments  illustrate 
that,  while  change  in  the  nineties  isn’t 
occurring  as  rapidly  as  in  previous  decades, 
our  efforts  have  resulted  in  an  awareness 
and  a kind  of  forward  impetus  in  this  area 
that  appears  to  be  self-perpetuating. 

In  other  words,  improved  accessibility  is 
being  included  as  a matter  of  course,  rather 
than  as  a byproduct  of  lobbying  and  advo- 
cating. 


An  example  that  springs  to  mind  is  the 
Winspear  Centre,  Edmonton’s  new  concert 
hall.  The  design  phase  of  this  impressive 
facility  is  nearing  completion,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  architect  Eszter  Simon-Berci  is  to 
be  commended  for  meeting  and,  in  several 
instances,  going  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  Alberta  Building  Code. 

Simon-Berci  has  found  many  creative 
ways  to  address  the  access  needs  of  persons 
with  disabilities  (some  of  these  are  listed  in 
the  sidebar  below).  Perhaps  most  impres- 
sive of  her  efforts,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
she  and  her  team  actively  sought  consulta- 
tion from  stakeholders — including  this 
Council — at  an  early  enough  stage  in  the 
design  process  to  allow  revisions  to  be  made. 
I,  for  one,  look  forward  to  using  this  facility 
upon  its  completion. 
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Another  positive  example  of  progress  is 
in  the  development  of  resource  material  for 
designers,  who  have  had  until  recently  very 
few  references  to  base  their  barrier-free  ini- 
tiatives on. 

...continued  on  page  nine 


Winspear  Centre 
Accessibility  Features 

• lowered  ticket  counter 

• 32  seats  in  several  locations  for 
wheelchair  users  (Alberta  Build- 
ing Code  requires  15) 

• six  accessible  bathroom  cubicles 

• automatic  doors  at  front  entrance 

• accessible  staff  and  performer  en- 
trances 

• accessible  washrooms  in  performer 
and  administration  areas 

• accessible  dressing  room  in  per- 
former area 

• TTY  available 

• amplified  public  telephones 

• FM  system  installed 

• colour  contrast  needs  will  be  re- 
viewed with  CNIB  and  provided 
where  necessary 


Francis  Winspear  Centre  for  Music  (artist’s  conception) 
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Message  from  the  Chairperson 

Home  Care  under 

Gary  McPherson 

ecent  well-publicized  events  con- 
cerning the  funding  of  Home  Care 
compel  me  to  deliver  a message  that 
I believe  is  relevant  to  not  only  members  of 
our  Regional  Health  Authorities,  but  to  all 
Albertans. 

The  message  is  this:  Home  Care  and  other 
services  that  allow  people  with  permanent 
disabilities  to  live  in  their  chosen  communi- 
ties must  be  preserved  and  enhanced.  Under 
no  circumstances  must  these  services  be  cut 
back.  These  services  must  be  viewed  as  an 
investment;  one  that  allows  people  with  dis- 
abilities to  contribute.  At  the  very  least,  a 
compassionate  society  must  understand  and 
support  the  concept  of  community  living  as 
opposed  to  existing  in  an  institution. 

In  September,  the  Capital  Health  Author- 
ity implemented  a review  of  clients  receiv- 
ing Home  Care  services.  The  intent,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  to  find  ways  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  delivering  such  services.  In  par- 
ticular, it  appears  that  some  350  clients  re- 
ceiving a high  level  of  service — above  $2000 
per  month — ^were  being  targeted.  Consum- 
ers who  had  already  been  through  the  “re- 
view process”  told  us  of  thinly  veiled  threats : 

“If  you  can’t  manage  with  less  money, 

“Among  some  350  people 
simply  trying  to  live  their 
lives  with  some  dignity 
and  respect,  fear  and 
stress  quickly  spread.” 


perhaps  you  should  consider  moving  to  an 
assisted  living  facility.” 

For  the  uninitiated,  an  “assisted  living 
facility”  is  an  institution.  Sugar  coat  it  if  you 
want,  but  it’s  still  an  institution. 

Understandably,  the  media  quickly 
locked  their  sights  on  the  controversy.  “Fear 
spreads  as  threats  to  home  care  loom”  read 
one  headline  in  the  Edmonton  Journal.  The 
result  was  exactly  that:  among  some  350 


siege 


people  simply  trying  to  live  their  lives  with 
some  dignity  and  independence,  fear  and 
stress  quickly  spread.  Lives  were  disrupted 
as  uncertainty  prevailed. 

An  incidental  byproduct  of  the  contro- 
versy was  the  revelation  that  administration 
costs  per  person  were  being  deducted  from 
that  person’s  monthly  allotment  of  funds. 
This  Council  was  always  under  the  impres- 
sion that  funds  assigned  to  a client  were  used 
exclusively  to  provide  service.  Our  under- 
standing was  that  administrative  costs  were 
covered  under  a separate  budget.  Who  de- 
cides how  much  this  administration  costs? 
Why  does  the  client  have  to,  in  essence,  pay 
back  these  costs? 

It’s  important  to  note  that  since  the  con- 
troversy, the  Capital  Health  Authority  has 
been  conciliatory.  But  it’s  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  this  was  senseless  fear 
mongering  and  a questionable  management 
decision. 

Presumably,  these  clients  were  assessed 
as  requiring  this  level  of  service  to  remain  in 
their  homes  and  communities  and  live  a life 
with  reasonable  quality.  One  can  also  assume 
that  each  assessment  was  carried  out  by  a 
competent  professional.  Why,  then,  the  witch 
hunt? 

One  recipient  of  such  Home  Care  service 
who  was  at  the  center  of  the  controversy 
feels  there’s  more  to  the  situation  than  meets 
the  eye.  Try  as  I might,  I can’t  dismiss  her 
suspicions.  This  individual,  whom  I’ve 
known  for  some  time,  has  been  a very  effec- 


tive, vocal  advocate  for  herself  and  others 
for  many  years.  She  suspects  she  was  a pawn 
in  a political  game . I believe  it  ’ s possible  she 
was  singled  out  as  one  of  the  first  clients  for 
review  for  a reason:  someone  realized  she’d 
be  vocal,  and  the  media  would  come  running. 

The  result  that  was  sought,  I surmise,  was 
instant  publicity  for  the  cash-strapped  Capi- 
tal Health  Authority  and  public  outcry  for 
Alberta  Health  to  undo  the  purse  strings  and 
bail  the  Authority  out.  One  can  only  imagine 
the  eyes  of  the  other  16  Regional  Health 
Authorities  watching  for  the  outcome. 

Before  the  controversy,  Alberta  Health 
had  already  allotted  additional  funds  to  the 
RHAs  for  the  specific  purpose  of  beefing  up 
Home  Care  services.  Naturally,  they  didn’t 
come  rushing  to  the  aid  of  the  Capital  Health 
Authority,  and  are  demanding  to  know  what 
has  been  done  with  the  extra  funds  allotted. 

The  motive  for  all  this  could,  of  course, 
be  much  simpler.  Regardless,  whether  this 
was  a machiavellian  plot  to  gain  public  sy  m- 
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pathy  or  simply  a manager  making  an  ill- 
conceived,  desperate  decision,  it  is  becom- 
ing obvious  that  restructuring  in  the  health 
care  sector  has  yet  to  happen.  From  my  posi- 
tion, it  appears  that  all  we’ve  seen  is  cos- 
metic change  only;  a reshuffling  of  the  deck 
chairs. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  revisit,  and  continue 
to  do  so,  our  reasons  for  moving  from  a 
hosptal  and  physician-dominated  system  to 
a system  that  includes  community  care  and 
well-being.  Our  goals  were  to  give  people  a 
better  life  and  to  make  better  use  of  resources. 
The  primary  method  of  achieving  this  was 
identified  as  redeploying  resources  to  the 
community.  Clearly,  there  is  still  great  re- 
sistance to  this  happening. 

I have  neither  the  expertise  or  inclination 
to  suggest  a way  to  facilitate  this  redeploy- 
ment. My  concern  is  simply  that  it  actually 
does  occur,  and,  as  it  does.  Home  Care  and 
similar  services  for  people  with  permanent 
disabilities  are  not  targeted  as  potential  ar- 
eas for  cutbacks  in  order  to  provide  service 
to  people  with  acute,  temporary  needs.  Home 
Care,  housing  and  transportation  services 


for  people  with  disabilities  must  be  viewed 
as  growth  areas.  We  need  to  identify  ways  to 
improve  these  services,  not  dismantle  them. 

Participation  rates  in  areas  of  employ- 
ment and  education  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties in  this  province  are  among  the  best  in 
Canada.  1 and  others  firmly  believe  there  is  a 
positive  correlation  between  this  and  Alber- 
ta’s historical  approach  of  providing  an  ex- 
cellent array  of  support  services  that  are  not 
part  of  the  welfare  system,  the  mainstay  of 
which  is  Home  Care. 

The  inference  1 make  is  that  there  is  a 
good  and  ever-improving  return  on  dollars 
invested  in  such  services.  Combine  this  with 
the  lower  cost  of  providing  such  services  in 
the  community,  and  a persuasive  case  can 
be  made  that  the  balance  sheet  will  show  in 
favour  of  community-delivered  services  as 
opposed  to  those  delivered  via  institution. 

If  that’s  not  enough,  keep  this  in  mind:  as 
someone  who  lived  for  many  years  in  an 
institution,  I can  tell  you  that  such  ware- 
housing of  people  is  wrong.  Supporting  peo- 
ple in  their  communities — in  their  homes — is 
the  right  thing  to  do.  • 


Thumbs  up... 

...to  ACT  Limited  for  embarking  on  a 
project  which  would  see  all  the  com- 
pany’s buildings  and  workplaces  be- 
come accessible.  AGd'  is  also  to  be 
commended  for  their  Blue  Eagle 
Project,  which  recycles  computers  and 
donates  them  to  agencies  offering 
training  programs  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities. 


Thumbs  Down... 

...to  the  Ontario’s  Mike  Harris  gov- 
ernment for  its  recent  decision  to  ter- 
minate the  Ontario  Advisory  Council 
on  Disability  Issues.  The  move  has 
left  people  with  disabilities  in  Ontario 
without  a formal,  consumer-based 
method  of  approaching  government 
on  issues  and  policies  that  affect  them. 


Gentle  yoga 

Video  aimed  at  promoting  yoga  for  peopie  with  disabiiities 


Calgary  woman  has  adapted  yoga — 
the  ancient  Hindu  spiritual  practice 
that  stresses  unity  of  mind,  body  and 
spirit — for  people  with  disabilities  and  pack- 
aged the  routines  into  an  hour-long  video. 

Gentle  Yoga  for  the  Physically  Chal- 
lenged was  written,  produced  and  hosted  by 
Margot  Kitchen,  who  has  been  studying  and 
teaching  yoga  in  Canada  for  over  20  years. 
The  video  is  based  on  her  award-winning 
television  series  of  the  same  name. 

Gentle  Yoga  for  the  Physically  Chal- 
lenged features  two  30-minute  stretching  and 
breathing  routines  designed  to  restore  en- 
ergy and  balance.  The  first  routine  consists 
of  physical  exercises  and  breathing  tech- 
niques that  someone  who  uses  a wheelchair 
can  practice.  The  second  routine  features 
yogic  stretching  while  lying  down  or  in  bed. 
Throughout  the  video,  which  has  proven 
particularly  effective  for  people  with  multi- 
ple sclerosis  and  other  degenerative  nerve 
diseases.  Kitchen  explains  the  importance 


of  “oiling  your  joints”  and  demonstrates  dif- 
ferent methods  for  alleviating  back  pain. 

“No  matter  what  condition  you  find  your- 
self in,”  says  Kitchen,  “some  sort  of  physi- 
cal activity  is  necessary  to  keep  a balance.” 
Others  agree.  “Yoga  gives  you  a real  up- 
lift,” says  Bev  Barton,  a Calgary  woman  with 
MS  who  attends  a yoga  class  offered  by 
Kitchen.  “It  just  releases  so  much  pressure 
and  tension  out  of  my  body.  It  does  things  all 
the  medicine  in  the  world  can’t  do.” 

“Movement  is  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  life  and  good  health,”  says  Dr. 
Gordon  Hasick,  a Calgary  chiropractor  who 
was  the  coordinator  of  chiropractic  services 
at  the  1988  Olympic  Winter  Games.  “This  is 
a video  that  is  great  for  those  whose  lives 
have  lost  some  of  the  ease  of  movement. 
There  are  many  valuable  tips  and  ways  to 
easily  and  painlessly  restore  the  vitality  and 
movement  to  the  body.” 

For  more  information,  contact  Margot 
Kitchen  at  243-1078  in  Calgary.  • 
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Executive  Director’s  Update 

VRDP  in  transition 

Fran  Vargo 


D 


he  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
Disabled  Persons  program  operated 
by  Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development  (AECD)  is  in  transition. 
Beginning  in  the  1995-96  academic  year, 
students  with  disabilities  wishing  to  begin 
post  secondary  education  were  treated  like 
other  post  secondary  students  in  the  province . 

If  they  needed  tuition  and  living  support, 
they  were  sent  to  the  Students  Finance  Board 
(SFB)  for  a student  loan.  If  disability  related 
supports  were  also  needed,  students  could 
apply  for  a Special  Opportunity  Grant  (SOG) 
of  up  to  $5000  (60  % from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  40%  from  the  province). 

In  the  past,  students  with  disabilities  in 
Alberta  were  able  to  get  full  funding  support 
(i.e.,  tuition,  books,  living  expenses  and  dis- 
ability supports)  from  VRDP.  Students  who 
had  a program  approved  for  funding  in  1994 
or  earlier  will  continue  to  be  funded  until 
they  complete  the  program.  Only  new  appli- 
cants for  funding  were  referred  to  the  SFB. 

This  means  that  there  are  students  with 
disabilities  in  post  secondary  programs  who 
are  being  treated  differently  in  terms  of  sup- 
port— an  unfortunate  situation,  but  AECD 
officials  believed  they  should  honour  the 
contracts  they  already  had  with  students,  so 


they  opted  to  do  it  this  way.  It  will  take  three 
or  four  years  for  students  funded  under  the 
old  system  to  finish  and  then  the  same  rules 
will  apply  to  all. 

In  the  meantime,  let’s  look  at  some  of  the 
details  of  the  VRDP  program  for  1995-96. 
The  priority  for  1995-96  is  the  provision  of 
disability  related  supports  where  the  disabil- 
ity creates  a barrier  to  the  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment. There  are  7 categories  of  disability 
supports: 

• assistive  services,  including  interpreters, 
note  takers,  tutors 

• assistive  technology : equipment  or  prod- 
ucts to  improve  functional  capabilities 

• training  and  setup  of  assistive  technology 

• travel  to  Gallaudet  University  (for  deaf 
students  who  wish  to  be  educated  in  their 
own  culture) 

• additional  tuition  charged  by  Gallaudet 

• local  transportation  costs  required  by  the 
disability 

• extra  time  to  complete  a program  beyond 
the  SFB  limit,  if  related  to  the  disability. 
Post  secondary  students  with  disabilities 

supported  under  the  old  program  receive 
these  supports  from  the  VRDP  program. 
Students  under  the  new  program  will  receive 
these  supports  from  SOG  through  the  stu- 


Provincial disability  councils  rally  around  CHST 

On  October  16-18,  1995,  representatives  of  six  provincial  disability  councils  met  in 
Halifax  to  discuss  the  potential  impact  of  the  Canada  Health  and  Social  Transfer  (CHST) 
on  the  provision  of  necessary  and  adequate  services  that  assist  persons  with  disabilities 
to  achieve  full  social  and  economic  participation  in  Canada. 

On  April  1, 1996,  funds  that  currently  come  to  the  provinces  earmarked  for  health, 
social  services  and  advanced  education  will  be  rolled  into  a single  block  grant,  the 
CHST.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  amount  of  funding  will  be  cut.  It  is  clear  that  this  move 
will  affect  provinces  differently  across  the  country.  Although  the  larger  and  wealthier 
provinces  will  receive  proportionately  larger  cuts  in  funding,  it  is  the  smaller  and  poorer 
provinces  that  have  the  least  ability  to  accommodate. 

There  is  a great  fear  in  some  provinces  that  programs  for  people  with  disabilities  will 
suffer  and  that  disadvantaged  people  in  general  will  take  the  brunt  of  the  losses.  This  fear 
arises  both  from  the  loss  of  revenue  and  the  apparent  lack  of  principles  to  accompany  the 
grant.  The  five  principles  of  the  Canada  Health  Act  will  remain,  but  the  only  principle  for 
social  services  is  that  there  be  no  residency  requirement  for  income  support. 

Provincial  representatives  prepared  a communique  outlining  some  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, a common  position  on  the  CHST  and  several  recommendations.  The  information 
will  be  made  available  after  the  Quebec  referendum.  • 


dent  loan  program  unless  the  total  cost  of 
these  supports  exceeds  the  $5000  SOG.  For 
those  students,  disability  supports  will  be 
provided  by  VRDP. 

Career  planning  and  workplace  supports 
are  still  the  responsibility  of  AECD  and  can 
be  accessed  through  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Centres. 

Potential  Impact  of  CHST 

In  February  the  federal  government  an- 
nounced that  it  would  be  changing  the  trans- 
fers it  provides  to  provinces  for  health,  social 
services  and  education.  The  new  transfer 
payment  will  be  called  the  Canada  Health 
and  Social  Transfer  (CHST)  and  it  will  be 
considerably  smaller  than  the  amounts  pre- 
viously transferred  (Alberta  will  lose  about 
$300  million  in  1996-97  and  even  more  the 
next  year).  The  CHST  will  go  to  provinces 
as  a lump  sum  and  it  does  not  include  the 
federal  share  of  VRDP,  the  fate  of  which  is 
unknown  at  present. 

Students  across  the  country  have  been 
upset  by  this  change  since  less  money  com- 
ing into  provinces  for  education  could  mean 
higher  tuition.  Students  with  disabilities  are 
also  concerned  about  what  the  loss  of  VRDP 
will  mean  for  them. 

Provinces  may  respond  to  these  changes 
differently.  In  Alberta  it  is  possible  that  this 
loss  of  revenue  from  the  federal  government 
will  be  viewed  as  just  that — a loss  of  rev- 
enue. That  means  the  Alberta  government 
could  decide  to  maintain  the  funding  levels 
to  post  secondary  institutions  and  students 
and  make  up  the  difference  in  overall  revenue 
in  other  ways.  Just  because  the  losses  will 
come  from  specific  areas  (i.e.,  health,  social 
services,  education)  does  not  mean  that  prov- 
inces must  make  reductions  in  these  areas. 

Advanced  Education  has  so  far  made  a 
commitment  to  support  students  with  dis- 
abilities for  their  extraordinary  (disability 
related)  costs.  The  high  levels  of  participa- 
tion by  people  with  disabilities  in  education, 
training  and  employment  in  Alberta  is  good 
for  the  province  and  we  anticipate  contin- 
ued support.  Details  about  this  will  probably 
not  be  available  for  several  months.  • 
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Focus  on  information 

The  latest  on  alternative  communications,  etc. 


Aiternative  Communication 
Poiicy 

The  Alberta  government’s  new  Alterna- 
tive Communications  Policy,  developed  in 
response  to  a recommendation  made  by  the 
Premier’s  Council  on  the  Status  of  Persons 
with  Disabilities,  is  now  in  effect.  People 
requiring  information  in  alternate  formats — 
audio  tape  instead  of  print,  for  example — 
can  now  have  their  needs  met  when 
requesting  information  from  government. 

Implementation  of  the  policy  is  being 
coordinated  by  Garth  Norris,  Director  of 
Communications  for  Alberta  Education.  In- 
dividual departments  are  responsible  for 
meeting  the  information  requests  of  consum- 
ers. Communications  personnel  in  these  de- 
partments will  have  as  a resource  a handbook 
outlining  methods  of  providing  alternate 
formats. 

The  province’s  new  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation and  Protection  of  Privacy  Act,  which 
came  into  effect  October  1,  falls  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alternative  Communications 
Policy.  For  example,  a blind  person  request- 
ing a file  on  themselves  can  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  file  in  an  alternate  format  if 
requested. 


Canadian  Clearinghouse 

The  Canadian  Clearinghouse  on  Disabil- 
ity Issues  is,  as  the  name  suggests,  a national 
service  that  brings  together  information  un- 
der the  broad  category  of  disability.  Sub- 
categories include  employment  and  training, 
education,  income  security,  housing,  acces- 
sibility, grants  and  funding,  and  other  non- 
medical information.  This  information  may 
be  of  interest  to  persons  with  disabilities, 
community  organizations,  businesses,  edu- 
cators, and  others. 

The  Clearinghouse  can  share  informa- 
tion from  books,  videotapes,  reports,  bro- 
chures, press  clippings  and  statistical 
databases.  It  can  also  make  referrals  to  rel- 
evant organizations,  services  and  govern- 
ment departments. 

In  partnership  with  other  disability  re- 
source centres,  the  Clearinghouse  is  currently 
building  a national  database  on  disability. 
This  database  lists  who  has  what  informa- 
tion. Partners  include  the  Roeher  Institute, 
the  Canadian  Rehabilitation  Council  for  the 
Disabled,  and  Access  Place  Canada. 

The  Clearinghouse  keeps  in  touch  with 
all  federal  government  departments  that  pro- 


vide services  for  persons  with  disabilities  to 
ensure  that  its  information  is  as  up-to-date  as 
possible.  It  also  keeps  in  touch  with  some 
provincial  programs  and  services. 

Bilingual  services  are  provided  at  no 
charge  to  all  Canadians.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Canadian  Clearinghouse  on 
Disability  Issues,  Statusof  Disabled  Persons 
Secretariat,  Human  Resources  Development 
Canada,  25  Eddy  Street,  Suite  100,  Hull, 
Quebec  K1 A 0M5  Telephone:  1-800-665- 
9017  Fax:  1-819-953-4797  E-Mail: 
ttom@resudox.net. 

Infotouch 

Infotouch  is  a unique  new  service  that 
allows  people  to  request  federal  government 
documents  in  alternative  formats.  The  for- 
mats available  are  large  print,  Braille,  com- 
puter diskette  and  audio  cassette. 

To  access  Infotouch,  simply  call  1-800- 
788-8282  with  a touch  tone  phone  or  TTY. 
Callers  are  guided  by  a friendly  interactive 
voice  response  system.  When  a document  is 
requested,  it  is  automatically  produced  in 
the  format  chosen  and  mailed  directly  to  the 
consumer.  There  is  no  cost  for  Canadians  to 
use  the  Infotouch  system.  • 


Use  of  Accessibility  Features  Inside  Home 
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Over  11,000 
Albertans  with 
disabilities^  rely 
on  specialized 
features  to  live 
in  their  homes. 


Widened  Doors 
and  Halls 


Bed  or  Bath  Lifts 


Emergency  Call 
System 

Automatic  or 
Easy  Open  Doors 


.Qc  Source:  HALS,  1991, 
Statistics  Canada 


1,250 


1,885 
I 2,165 


Grab  Bars 

*age  15  and  over,  residing  in  households 


7,630 
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Barrier  free  builders 

Slowly  but  surely,  an  industry  gains  awareness 

Cliff  Bridges 


nn  this  business  of  catalyzing  posi- 
tive change  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties, results  usually  come  at  an 
agonizingly  slow  pace  and  only  after  much 
polite  head  butting  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 
But  occasionally,  something  really  good 
happens.  Almost  overnight,  without  being 
pressured,  somebody  .understands  2Lnddoes 
something. 

The  good  guys,  in  this  case  are  a handful 
I of  Edmonton  home  builders.  Collectively, 

: they  have  completed  or  are  in  the  process  of 
building  a number  of  new,  accessible  hous- 
ing projects  in  the  city.  They  run  the  gamut 
from  single  family  dwellings  to  condomini- 
I urns  to  low  income/price  units. 

Why  this  sudden  flurry  of  activity?  For 
Doug  Hoffman,  president  of  Encore  Homes, 
it’s  a simple  matter  of  economics — an  aging 
population  translates  into  increased  demand. 
“ We  ’ ve  built  the  occasional  accessible  home 
on  request,”  says  Hoffman,  who  recently 
opened  a gleaming  new  1309  sq.  ft.  accessi- 


Encore’s  Hoffman:  “You  have  to  be  a 
leader  these  days,  because  following 
doesn’t  get  you  anywhere.” 


ble  showhome  in  Edmonton’s  southeast  cor- 
ner.. “But  we  had  a sense  that  there’s  an 
increasing  demand  for  it;  more  and  more 
people  were  requesting  it.  You  don’t  even 
have  to  be  disabled  today,  but  you  might  as 
well  design  in  adaptability.” 

Hoffman  adds  that  it’s  also  a matter  of 
remaining  healthy  in  a stagnant  period.  “The 
market  in  the  Edmonton  region  has  been  soft 
in  the  past  while.  You  have  to  be  a leader 
these  days,  because  following  doesn’t  get 
you  anywhere.” 

Encore  ’ s showhome,  which  has  been  pre- 
sold to  an  Edmonton  couple,  is  truly  a study 
in  barrier  free  design.  Not  only  that,  it  ’ s beau- 
tiful and  spacious  for  its  size.  In  other  words, 
it’s  accessibility  blended  perfectly  with  aes- 

“We’re  suggesting  that 
the  barrier  free  features 
that  we’ve  incorporated 
into  this  home  as 
standard  features  cost 
iess  than  $2,000.” 


thetics.  The  price  for  all  this  starts  at  a very 
reasonable  $139,000  including  lot. 

“Affordability,  from  start  to  finish,  was  a 
major  concern  for  us,”  says  Hoffman.  “We’re 
suggesting  that  the  barrier  free  features  that 
we’ve  incorporated  into  this  home  as  stand- 
ard features  cost  less  than  $2,000.” 

Those  standard  features  include  basic 
costs  of  design,  grade  level  entrances,  low- 
ered switches  and  raised  plug-ins,  roughed 
in  support  for  grab  bars,  lowered  countertops, 
widened  hallways  and  doors,  levered  door 
handles  and  taps,  hard  surface  flooring,  and 
five  foot  turning  radius  in  key  areas.  Addi- 
tional technology  such  as  stair  and  bathtub 
lifts  obviously  costs  more. 

“If  this  concept  proves  to  be  successful, 
there  are  going  to  be  other  builders  who  will 


What  exactly  makes  a 
house  barrier  free? 

It’s  an  excellent  question,  since  not  a 
great  deal  of  information  exists  in  this 
burgeoning  area.  One  excellent  source 
of  reference  material  for  builders  is 
Housing  for  the  Disabled:  A Generic 
Model  written  by  James  Love  Consult- 
ing of  Calgary.  This  report,  funded  by 
Alberta  Municipal  Affairs,  was  released 
early  in  1994.  In  a nutshell,  it  analyzes 
the  diverse  requirements  of  people  with 
disabilities  and  identifies  solutions  that 
merit  inclusion  in  conventional  hous- 
ing because  of  commonality  and  cost- 
benefit.  The  report  compares  costs  of 
accessibility  (it  concludes  that  most  fea- 
tures have  marginal  cost)  and  suggests 
implementation  strategies.  Comprehen- 
sive and  well-written.  Housing  for  the 
Disabled:  A Generic  Model  is  available 
by  contacting  Alberta  Municipal  Affairs 
Communications  at  427-8862. 


jump  on  the  bandwagon.  But  it’s  not  some- 
thing where  you  just  stick  on  a grab  bar  and 
call  yourself  a barrier  free  building.  We’ve 
done  a lot  of  research,  in-depth  research, 
and  dealt  with  a lot  of  groups.” 

It’s  not  just  lip  service.  From  inception. 
Encore  made  good  use  of  the  “consumers  as 
consultants”  principle.  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association,  Alberta  Council  on  Aging, 
Easter  Seals  Ability  Council,  and  the  CNIB 
are  just  some  of  the  organizations  who  had 
input  into  the  concept  and  design. 

Another  player  in  this  fledgling  field  is 
Edmonton  architect  Ron  Wickman.  Re- 
cently, one  of  Wickman’s  designs  won  an 
affordable  housing  competition  sponsored 
by  the  city.  The  prize  was  being  allowed  to 
actually  construct  the  design. 

The  fruit  of  Wickman’s  labour  now  sits 
on  an  inner-city  lot.  It’s  actually  two  2-story 
buildings  (back  to  back  on  the  lot)  with  a 
total  of  three  units.  The  front  building  is  an 
1100  sq.  ft.  single  family  home;  the  back 
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units,  and  a courtyard  between  the  two  build- 
ings is  intended  for  use  a common  area. 

If  it  sounds  like  sort  of  a mini-condo- 
minium project,  well,  that’s  exactly  what 
Wickman  designed  it  to  be.  “In  university, 
my  thesis  work  took  this  idea  of  accessibil- 
ity to  a higher  level.  We  have  to  make  our 
communities  accessible.  If  we  really  want 
someone  who’s  disabled  to  have  freedom  of 
movement  and  freedom  to  choose  where  they 
live,  work  and  shop,  it’s  not  enough  to  make 
an  individual  building  accessible.  We  have 
to  make  our  communities  accessible. 

“In  this  project,  all  these  big  ideas  I had 
about  community  living,  I could  try  to,  in  a 
small  way,  make  them  work  in  a microcosm.” 

Clearly,  Wickman ’s  rationale  for  design- 
ing and  building  the  project  goes  beyond 
money  or  profit.  “The  reason  I got  involved 
in  architecture  was  because  of  the  barrier- 
free  design  aspect.  The  fact  that  I grew  up 
with  one  of  my  parents  being  in  a wheelchair 
meant  coming  as  close  to  experiencing  the 
frustrations  of  being  in  a wheelchair  without 
actually  being  in  one.  So  my  focus 
architecturally  is  kind  of  a political  or  social 
focus,  where  I want  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  to  live  in  by  making  buildings 
more  accessible.” 


building  contains  one  700  sq.  ft.,  fully  ac- 
cessible 1 -bedroom  unit  on  the  lower  level 
and  a 770  sq.  ft  two-bedroom  unit  on  the 
upper  level.  There’s  parking  space  for  all 


Encore’s  show  home  in  Millwoods 
combines  accessibility  with  beauty  and 
practicality. 


Like  Hoffman,  Wickman  partially  cred- 
its the  current  economy  for  this  interest  in 
accessible  housing.  “If  it  were  really  boom- 
ing right  now,  this  thing  wouldn’t  go.  The 


Architect  Wickman:  “...this  housing  model 
becomes  a flexible  solution  to  a whole 
myriad  of  problems.” 


The  Edmonton  Projects 

Encore  homes  has  built  a 1 309  square  foot  barrier  free  show  home 
in  Millwoods.  The  house  has  been  pre-sold  to  an  Edmonton  couple 
and  leased  back  to  Encore  for  use  as  a show  home  until  July  1996. 
Price  including  lot  in  same  neighbourhood  is  approximately 
$139,000.  Note  that  the  showhome  has  many  features,  such  as  a 
bathtub  lift,  that  have  additional  costs. 

Lincoinberg  Homes  and  Lotus  Realty  are  jointly  developing 
Lotus  Point,  a 42  unit,  six  story  barrier  free  condominium  project 
in  Oliver.  The  project  is  in  the  final  stages  of  planning  and  a “pre- 
sell” process  is  being  used  to  gauge  interest.  Buyers  purchasing 
before  construction  can  help  design  their  unit  to  meet  individual 
needs.  Construction  is  slated  for  March  1996.  Price  begins  at 
$89,900  for  a two  bedroom  unit. 

Nelson  Homes  and  Landrex  Development  are  developing  a 50 
unit  mid  rise  complex  overlooking  Mill  Creek  ravine.  They  are 
willing  to  adapt  condo  units  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  buyers. 
Construction  begins  in  mid-October.  Price  for  one  bedroom  plus 
den  begins  at  $86,900. 


Ron  Wickman  and  Sunburst  Homes  have  built  three  separate 
homes  on  a single  lot  in  northeast  Edmonton.  Two  of  the  commu- 
nity-oriented units  are  still  for  sale;  one  is  fully  accessible.  Price 
for  the  one  bedroom  is  $86,000. 

Existing  or  planned  accessibility  features  in  all  of  these  projects 
may  include  the  following: 

• grade  level  access  for  minimal  ramp  incline  (Encore  Homes) 

• large,  open  spaces  and  wide  hallways  and  doors 

• lowered  door  hardware  and  light  switches 

• levered  faucets  and  grab  bars  in  bathrooms 

• lowered  countertops  and  pull-out  shelves 

• wheel-under  sinks  (kitchen  and  bath) 

• hard  surface  floor  coverings 

• wheel-in  closets 

• back-lit  light  switches 

• tactile  letters  for  appliances 

• contrasting  colours  on  cabinets  and  wall/trim 

• roughed-in  for  basement  stairlift 

Other  features  are  negotiable. 
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demand  wouldn’t  be  there.  People  with  dis- 
abilities would  have  to  work  with  a builder 
and  try  and  get  something  done.  But  sud- 
denly, the  economy  gets  really  dry  and  peo- 
ple are  saying,  ‘We’ve  got  to  be  more 
innovative.  ’ In  a way,  it’s  kind  of  a blessing 
for  this  kind  of  innovative  housing.” 

An  aging  population  and  health  care  cuts, 
says  Wickman,  are  the  other  driving  forces. 
“Suddenly,  we  have  all  these  senior  citizens 
displaced,  and  we  don’t  know  how  to  house 
them.  Many  of  them  are  disabled  in  some 
way.  So  this  housing  model  becomes  a flex- 
ible solution  to  a whole  myriad  of  problems. 
This  is  a condominium  that  can  house  three 


separate  families.  It  ’ s also  a solution  to  house 
an  extended  family — we  have  a granny  suite 
that  can  accommodate  a displaced  senior.” 
Clearly,  these  projects  are  targeted  at  dif- 
ferent consumers  and  are  driven  by  different 
motives.  From  this  Council’s  perspective, 
both  are  commendable.  People  with  disabili- 
ties, in  their  pursuit  to  join  the  economic  and 
social  mainstreams,  should  have  opportu- 
nity to  spend  their  hard  earned  money  on  a 
choice  of  mid  to  high-end  housing.  Market- 
driven  projects  like  that  of  Encore  Homes 
will  satisfy  this  segment.  At  the  same  time, 
it’s  far  from  a perfect  world,  and  many  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  remain  financially  worse 


off  than  their  able-bodied  counterparts.  For 
them,  a choice  of  low-cost  housing  must  also 
be  an  option.  Enter  innovative  solutions  like 
Wickman’s. 

There  are  at  least  two  more  barrier  free 
projects  in  the  works  in  Edmonton  (see 
sidebar  on  previous  page).  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  more  in  Calgary  and  other  cities  in 
the  province.  It’s  not  exactly  a renaissance 
in  the  housing  market.  But  it’s  obvious  that 
an  awareness  is  growing  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry. 

If  the  wave  continues — heck,  people  with 
disabilities  might  actually  have  a choice 
where  they  live  someday.  • 


Mailbag 

Your  comments  about  what  you’ve  read  in  Status  Report 


August  15,  1995 

Recently  I read  an  article  by  Diane  Earl  entitled 
“Barrier  Free  Design  Dilemma”  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1995  Status  Report.  I agree  fully  with  her 
observations  about  compliance  with  the  Building  Code 
and  introduction  of  more  awareness  of  accessibility 
issues  into  educational  programs. 

The  current  requirements  for  Barrier  Free  Design  are 
contained  in  a separate  section  in  the  building  code 
under  Part  3.7.  As  such,  there  appears  to  be  a 
tendency  to  look  at  these  requirements  as  something 
to  apply  after  the  design  concept  is  estabhshed.  In  my 
opinion,  if  the  requirements  were  integrated  into  the 
rest  of  the  code,  they  would  be  incorporated  into  the 
design  of  a building  as  a matter  of  course  rather  than 
“after  the  fact.” 

Introducing  the  requirements  as  a separate  section 
within  the  code  was  an  effective  and  necessary  first 
step.  Integrating  the  requirements  into  the  main  part 
of  the  code  might  also  be  an  important  first  step 
towards  universal  accessibility. 

Casey  A.  Skakun,  Architect 
Edmonton 


We  value  your  comments. 

Your  letters  to  the  editor  are  welcome. 
While  the  Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Persons  with  Disabilities  re- 
tains the  right  to  edit  any  published 
letters  for  length,  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  preserve  their  original  intent. 
Address  your  letters  to  the  editor  at 
the  address  listed  on  the  masthead  on 
page  2. 
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Calgary  and  Edmonton  rapid  transit  systems  will  soon  be  accessible. 


Accessibility  on  the  horizon 
(continued  from  page  one) 

In  the  area  of  housing,  in  a recently  re- 
leased report  produced  by  Hickling  Corpo- 
ration for  CMHC,  nation-wide  focus  groups 
of  seniors  and  persons  with  disabilities  de- 
scribe what  features  they  think  should  be 
incorporated  into  new  home  designs.  This 
report  also  suggests  that  including  these  fea- 
tures will  affect  a home’s  potential  appeal  to 
buyers.  This  is  a must-read  for  developers, 
designers  and  people  with  disabilities  who 
may  be  looking  for  barrier-free  ideas. 

Here  in  our  province,  Alberta  Transpor- 
tation and  Utilities  (AT&U)  recently  devel- 
oped guidelines  for  designing  and 
constructing  safe  and  barrier  free  pedestrian 
environments.  AT&U  brought  together  peo- 
ple with  disabilities,  seniors,  architects,  pro- 
vincial  and  municipal  government 
representatives  and  engineers  to  develop  the 
guidelines.  Through  discussion,  a better  un- 
derstanding about  the  needs  of  people  using 
pedestrian  environments  was  achieved.  Con- 
cerns were  raised  about  the  use  of  paving 
stones,  uneven  surfaces,  poor  positioning  of 
streetscape  furniture,  tree  grate  openings  that 
“grab”  canes  and  walkers,  and  poor  light- 
ing. The  guidelines  will  most  certainly  help 
designers  find  solutions  that  are  both  attrac- 
tive and  usable  by  all  Albertans. 

Positive  change  can  also  be  found  in  the 
accessible  transportation  arena.  Rapid  tran- 
sit systems  in  Edmonton  and  Calgary — LRT 
and  C-Train — have  been  frustratingly  inac- 
cessible for  a large  number  of  wheelchair 
and  scooter  users  since  they  were  built.  The 
problem  has  been  a substantial  gap  between 
the  station  platform  and  the  vehicle.  Ramps 
in  both  the  LRT  and  C-Train  systems  are 
currently  being  installed  and  should  be  func- 
tional by  the  new  year.  The  ramps  will  be 
analyzed  closely  over  the  course  of  the  year 
to  determine  if  the  technology  is  reliable  and 
is  resulting  in  improved  access  for  people 
with  disabilities. 

Low  floor  buses,  of  course,  have  been 
plying  our  city  streets  for  a couple  of  years 
now.  Improved  access  for  people  with  dis- 
abilities, however,  has  often  resulted  in  lost 
seating  capacity.  This  has  been  particularly 
problematic  for  bedroom  communities  such 
as  St.  Albert  and  Sherwood  Park,  both  out- 
side of  Edmonton.  This  concern  may  now 
be  resolved.  An  articulating  low-floor  bus — 
the  first  of  its  kind — has  been  built  and  will 


be  tested  by  Strathcona  County.  The  front 
entrance  will  have  no  stairs  and  a ramp  can 
be  deployed  for  those  who  require  it.  Two 
positions  will  be  available  for  wheelchair 
users  (drivers  will  help  with  securement  if 
required).  The  vehicle’s  large  size  should 
make  seating  capacity  a non-issue. 

On  a more  rural  note,  drivers  of  persons 
with  disabilities  in  smaller  communities  will 
soon  have  access  to  updated  training  manu- 
als, courtesy  of  AT&U.  The  manuals  will 
outline  appropriate  procedures  and  language 
to  use  when  transporting  people  with  dis- 
abilities. Needless  to  say,  the  existing  manu- 
als are  somewhat  archaic  in  their  terminology 
and  approach.  Transportation  systems  for 
people  with  disabilities  in  larger  communi- 
ties, such  as  DATS  in  Edmonton,  use  their 
own  training  manuals. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  all  this, 
there  is  some  bad  news.  Accessible  taxi  serv- 
ices in  Alberta’s  large  cities  are  in  jeopardy. 
The  problems  leading  to  this  crisis  are  many : 
high  capital  cost  of  accessible  vehicles,  ex- 
cessive deadheading  resulting  in  low  income 
for  drivers,  not  enough  vehicles  to  provide 
city-wide  coverage,  and  people  booking  the 
service  so  far  in  advance  that  spontaneous 
service  is  no  longer  available.  The  result  is 
that  service  is  on  the  verge  of  being  discon- 
tinued in  some  areas. 

In  Edmonton,  for  example.  Yellow  Cab 
will  not  provide  accessible  services  beyond 
January  2, 1996,  unless  solutions  to  the  above 


problems  can  be  found.  AT&U,  which  has  | 
spearheaded  the  accessible  taxi  projects  in  i 
our  province,  clearly  recognizes  the  need.  | 
The  department  has  put  together  a commit- 
tee to  study  the  problems  and  to  look  for  ' 
potential  solutions.  An  action  plan  will  be  j 
developed  which  will  outline  the  necessary  i 
requirements  needed  to  ensure  accessible  taxi 
service  becomes  a viable  business  and  a serv-  | 
ice  that  operators  want  to  provide. 

The  Premier’s  Council  will  be  involved 
in  this  committee  and  will  report  any  news 
in  future  issues  of  Status  Report. 

Your  personal  opportunity  to  improve 
accessibility  is  now.  The  revised  Alberta 
Building  Code  goes  out  for  public  review 
and  comment  in  January.  Changes  from  the 
1990  version  include  new  standards  for  EM 
systems  in  sports  arenas  and  wider  doors 
and  ramps.  For  copies,  contact  Paul 
Mousseau  with  Alberta  Labour  at  427-8265. 
Please  take  the  time  to  review  it  and  make 
your  thoughts  known  to  the  Safety  Codes 
Council.  Please  keep  your  comments  brief 
and  to  the  point,  as  the  Council  receives  many 
comments  from  people  across  the  province. 

In  the  next  issue  of  Status  Report,  watch 
for  a report  on  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  Revenue  Canada’s  Disability  Tax  Credit. 

In  midstream.  Revenue  Canada  appears  to 
have  changed  the  requirements  for  this  credit, 
and  people  who  have  been  eligible  in  the 
past  may  no  longer  be.  • 
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Recommended  reading 

Solutions  for  late-deafened  adults;  overcomng  obstacles  in  post-secondary  education 
opportunities 


Life  After  Deafness 

Imagine  going  to  bed  hearing  the  world 
around  you,  but  waking  up  deaf.  You  can’t 
hear  the  radio,  TV,  or  the  telephone.  You 
can’t  hear  the  voices  of  your  family,  friends 
and  co-workers.  Overnight,  your  life  has 
drastically  changed.  How  do  you  cope?  How 
do  you  communicate?  Where  do  you  turn 
for  help,  information  and  emotional  support? 

This  is  reality  for  hundreds — perhaps 
thousands — of  Canadians  each  year.  Some 
300,000  Canadians  are  profoundly  deaf,  and 
three-quarters  of  them  fall  into  the  category 
of  “late-deafened  adults” — ^people  who  grew 
up  hearing  or  hard  of  hearing  only  to  gradu- 
ally or  suddenly  experience  a profound  loss 
of  hearing.  The  causes  are  many — heredity, 
illness,  accidents,  aging  or  drug  use — ^but 
the  result  is  almost  always  emotional  trauma. 


Deafness 

A Resource  Book  For  Late  - Deafened  Adults 
by  Bena  Shuster 

magine  going  to  bed  hearing  and 
waking  up  deaf.  Yon  can't  hear  music, 
TV  or  the  telephone.  You  can't  hear  the 
voices  of  your  family,  friends  or  colleagues. 
Overnight  your  life  has  profoundly  changed. 
How  do  you  communicate?  How  do  you 
cope?  Where  do  you  turn  for  help? 


AMji.. 


Unlike  people  who  were  born  deaf,  late- 
deafened  adults  have  had  no  preparation  or 
role  models  for  living  and  coping  with  deaf- 
ness. Usually,  they  can’t  speechread  or  use 
sign  language.  No  one  around  them — fam- 
ily, friends,  or  doctors — is  familiar  with 
available  technology  and  support  organiza- 
tions. As  well,  there  are  few  rehabilitation 
programs  and  services  for  people  with  ac- 
quired deafness. 


This  is  why  so  many  newly  deafened  peo- 
ple live  in  isolation  and  despair.  They  expe- 
rience deafness  as  a loss  of  beloved  and 
familiar  things:  the  voices  of  their  children, 
the  beauty  of  music,  and  the  intimacy  of  quiet 
conversation.  Acquired  deafness  dramati- 
cally alters  every  aspect  of  a person’s  life — 
identity,  self-esteem,  confidence,  work, 
relationships  and  social  life. 

Enter  Life  After  Deafness:  A Resource 
Book  for  Late-Deafened  Adults,  written  by 
Bena  Shuster  and  published  by  the  Cana- 
dian Hard  of  Hearing  Association  (CHHA). 
Shuster  is  herself  late-deafened  and  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  researching  and  col- 
lecting helpful  information  about  living  and 
successfully  coping  with  deafness. 

“Newly  deafened  people  can  survive  if 
they  receive  the  right  kind  of  help  and  infor- 
mation,” says  Shuster.  “They  need  an  intro- 
duction to  assistive  devices,  new  means  of 
communication  and  coping  skills.  Most  of 
all  they  need  to  know  that  they  are  not  alone 
and  that  with  some  adaptation  they  can  con- 
tinue to  lead  full,  productive  lives.” 

Life  After  Deafness  contains  over  600 
listings  related  to  health,  education,  employ- 
ment, assistive  devices,  organizations  and 
information  services.  Chapters  are  devoted 
to  health  and  rehabilitation  (including  a dis- 
cussion of  cochlear  implants),  assistive  de- 
vices, coping  in  a hearing  world,  and 
information  sources.  Tips  for  everyday  liv- 
ing cover  travel,  family  and  social  life,  and 
driving. 

Besides  being  a valuable  resource  to  the 
person  with  acquired  deafness,  this  book  will 
be  of  great  use  to  health  care  workers  and 
service  providers.  Contact  CHHA  at  (613) 
526-1584  (voice)  or  (613)  526-2692  (TTY) 
for  more  information  or  to  order.  $26  in- 
cludes shipping  and  handling. 

Speak  for  Yourself 

If  you’re  a person  with  a disability  con- 
sidering post-secondary  education  but  con- 
cerned about  the  obstacles  such  an  avenue 
would  present,  a new  book  published  by  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Press  might  be  a big  help. 


Speak  for  Yourself  iQdXnxQS  nine  U of  T 
students  with  disabilities  such  as  blindness, 
deafness,  dyslexia  and  quadriplegia.  The 
obstacles  they  encountered  and  the  strate- 
gies they  used  to  overcome  them  are  high- 
lighted. These  students,  who  are  enrolled  in 
or  recently  graduated  from  undergraduate 
or  graduate  programs  in  law,  education  and 
engineering,  etc.,  describe  intheir  own  words 


SPEAK 

FOR 

YOURSELF 

interviews  with  students  with  disabilities 

Special  Services  gratefully  acknowledges 
the  financial  assistance  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
in  making  the  publication  of  this  book  possible. 


the  difficulties  they  encountered  in  the  uni- 
versity environment.  Accessibility,  preju- 
dice, and  studying  with  pain  or  illness  are 
some  of  the  areas  they  cover. 

“I  hope  this  collection  will  provide  the 
reader  with  a better  understanding  of  the 
experience  of  students  with  disabilities,” 
writes  editor  Patricia  Grant  in  the  book’s 
introduction.  “I  also  hope  that  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  faculty,  registrars,  admissions  officers 
and  all  who  are  concerned  with  questions  of 
accessibility,  and  that  it  will  encourage  stu- 
dents with  special  needs,  who  may  be  reluc- 
tant to  seek  assistance,  to  do  so.” 

For  more  information  or  to  obtain  a copy 
of  Speak  for  Yourself,  contact  Eileen 
Barbeau,  Special  Services  to  Persons  with  a 
Disability,  University  of  Toronto,  at  (416) 
978-8061.  • 
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Computer  back  talk 

New  technology  to  benefit  blind  people 


magine  a computer  that  not  only  lis- 
tens to  you,  it  talks  back  as  well. 
Voice  recognition  and  speech 
output  technologies  have  both  been  around 
for  a few  years  now.  However,  the  problem 
for  many  computer  users — particularly  blind 
and  visually  impaired  people — is  that  the 
two  technologies  have  been  used  independ- 
ently of  each  other. 

Now,  some  recent  breakthroughs  are  see- 
ing the  integration  of  these  technologies.  The 
result  is  a computer  that  listens  and  speaks, 
which  may  all  but  eliminate  the  use  of  both 
keyboard  and  monitor.  This  may  be  ideal  for 
many  users  who  are  blind  or  visually  im- 
paired, particularly  if  they  also  have  a physi- 
cal disability  preventing  them  from  using  a 
keyboard. 

Voila  Technologies  of  Rochester,  NY,  is 
one  company  producing  such  a system.  The 


Voila  system  uses  a voice  recognition  sys- 
tem which  allows  a user  to  talk — and  there- 
fore input  data — to  the  computer.  It  also  uses 


a voice  output  engine  which  is  tied  to  a high 
quality  speech  synthesizer. 

The  system  uses  three  unique  compo- 
nents. A“natural  language  interface”  allows 
a user  to  talk  to  the  computer  using  easy-to- 
remember  phrases  to  execute  commands.  For 
example,  to  find  out  what  time  it  is,  the  user 
would  simply  ask,  “What  time  is  it?” 

The  second  component  is  the  “natural  re- 
sponse interface”  which  allows  the  compu- 
ter to  respond  to  the  command — with  the 
time,  for  example — and  then  ask  the  user 
what  they  would  like  to  do  next.  This  guides 
the  user  into  the  next  logical  command. 

The  last  component  allows  the  computer 
to  repeat  what  it  heard,  thus  “displaying” 
input  in  an  audio,  rather  than  video,  form. 

For  more  information  on  technologies  of 
this  nature,  contact  your  local  branch  of  the 
CNIB.  • 


Notes  from  all  over 


Postal  woes 

T aber  and  Red  Deer — ^we  need  your  help ! 
Recent  postal  code  changes  by  Canada  Post 
mean  we  have  to  update  our  mailing  list  in 
these  areas.  Please  call  our  office  at  1-800- 
272-8841  and  give  us  your  new  postal  code. 

Accessible  kitchens 

A new  Edmonton  company  specializes 
in  designing  and  building  accessible  kitch- 
ens. 

Since  opening  in  September  1994,  Draper 
Design  has  produced  kitchens  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  people  who  use  wheel- 
chairs. Owner  Brian  Draper  designs  his  kitch- 
ens by  hand  rather  than  computer,  something 
which  he  says  gives  him  greater  flexibility 
to  meet  people’s  needs. 

Draper  says  he  works  with  what  people 
can  afford  at  a practical  level.  “By  doing 
some  of  the  labour  myself.  I’m  able  to  keep 
costs  down.  Being  a home-based  business 
also  helps  because  my  overhead  is  low.” 


Draper  designed  kitchens  for  larger 
kitchen  companies  for  ten  years  before  open- 
ing Draper  Design.  “I’m  doing  what  I want 
to  do,”  he  says,  “providing  services  to  a sec- 
tor of  the  market  which  has  largely  been 
ignored.” 

Paralympics,  anyone? 

Affordable  price  tags,  entire-day  tickets 
for  a single  event  and  exchangeable  coupon 
books  highlight  the  1996  Atlanta  Paralympic 
Games  ticket  package. 

Tickets  to  the  opening  ceremonies  range 
from  $15  to  $100.  Tickets  to  all  other  events 
range  from  $10  to  $25. 

For  information  call  (404)  724-2849. 

DATS  developments 

Edmonton’s  Disabled  Adults  Transpor- 
tation System  (DATS)  is  available  and  will- 
ing to  provide  information  seminars  on 
DATS  service  to  interested  organizations  at 
no  charge. 


Topics  include  explanation  of  how  DATS 
operates,  registration  and  booking  proce- 
dures, methods  to  better  use  the  system,  the 
future  of  DATS,  and  other  transportation 
services.  Contact  Wendy  Tupechka, 
Community  Relations  Representative,  at 
496-2801. 

Rick  Hansen  Centre 

The  Rick  Hansen  Centre,  a facility  offer- 
ing fitness,  health  and  lifestyle  opportuni- 
ties to  adults  with  a physical  disability,  has 
expanded  its  programming.  The  Centre,  lo- 
cated at  the  U of  A,  is  now  offering  15  new 
short  term  programs,  seminars  and  activi- 
ties in  addition  to  its  regular  array  of  fitness 
programs. 

Details  of  both  short  term  and  ongoing 
programs  can  be  found  in  the  Centre’s  new 
Fall  ’95  Program  Guide,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  the  Programming  Hot  Line 
at  492-9236.  • 
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Project  takes  aim  at  sexual  abuse 

Collaborative  effort  to  benefit  people  with  developmental  disabilities 


he  Alberta  Association  for  Commu- 
nity Living  (AACL),  and  the  Calgary 
Family  Service  Bureau  have  joined 
forces  to  offer  a sexual  abuse  program  for 
people  with  developmental  disabilities. 

Ph.D.  candidate  Sheila  Mansell  will  de- 
liver the  program,  which  will  consist  of  four 
components:  therapeutic  services  (individual 
and  group)  in  Calgary  to  persons  with  devel- 
opmental disabilities  who  have  been  sexu- 
ally abused,  training  and  development  of  staff 
and  volunteers  in  Sexual  Assault  Centres 


across  Alberta,  professional  development  for 
service  workers  in  rehabilitation  agencies, 
and  implementation  and  evaluation  of  train- 
ing materials  that  have  been  developed  for 
the  field. 

The  project  began  in  September  and  con- 
tinues until  August  of  next  year.  The  Calgary 
Family  Service  Bureau  will  provide  super- 
vision, intake  and  referral  support,  and  facil- 
ity space.  AACL’s  Network  on  the 
Prevention  of  Sexual  Assault  and  Abuse  will 
provide  ongoing  support. 


The  training  event  for  Sexual  Assault 
Centre  staff  and  volunteers  takes  place  on 
November  6th  in  Calgary.  A two  day  pro- 
fessional development  workshop  for  those 
interested  in  issues  of  therapeutic  work  for 
sexual  abuse  survivors  who  have  develop- 
mental disabilities  will  be  held  in  Calgary  on 
January  24th  and  25th. 

For  more  information,  contact  Sheila 
Mansell  at  the  Calgary  Family  Service  Bu- 
reau. • 


Coming  events 

Seminars,  symposiums,  conferences,  meetings 


The  Canadian  Council  on  Rehabilitation  and 
Work  (CCRW)  presents  Beyond  Traditional 
Job  Development.  November  16  and  17, 
1995,  at  the  Delta  Airport  Hotel  in  Vancou- 
ver (Richmond).  Theme:  formal  training 
seminar  for  job  developers,  with  emphasis 
on  systematic  and  practical  strategies  for 
successful  placement.  Contact:  PatReiniger, 
Training  Coordinator,  CCRW,  at  (416)  974- 
5575  or  TTY  (416)  974-2636. 

The  Active  Living  Alliance  for  Canadians 
with  a Disability  presents  A National  Forum 
on  Physical  Activity  and  Disability.  May  30 
to  June  1,  1996,  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 


Theme:  three  day  conference  to  discuss  and 
explore  all  aspects  of  physical  activity  as  it 
relates  to  persons  with  a disability.  Individu- 
als interested  in  making  a presentation  in 
this  area  are  invited  to  submit  an  abstract. 
For  more  information,  contact  the  Active 
Living  Alliance  for  Canadians  with  a Dis- 
ability at  1-800-771-0663. 

The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents  Vital- 
ize 96  Provincial  Volunteer  Conference.  June 
6 to  8, 1996,  in  Edmonton.  Theme:  Volun- 
teers = Value.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact, John  Kopeck,  Special  Projects 
Consultant,  at  422-9305.  • 


Is  your  association  or  agency 
sponsoring  a provincial  or  na- 
tional conference  or  workshop? 
If  so,  please  forward  the  perti- 
nent information  to: 

The  Premier’s  Council  on  the  Sta- 
tus of  Persons  with  Disabilities 
250, 11044  - 82  Avenue 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T6G  0T2 
Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 
or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of  Al- 
berta) 

Fax:  422-9691 


The  last  word 

“People  of  great  ability  do  not  emerge,  as  a rule,  from  the  happiest  background.  So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  I would  conclude  that 
ability,  although  hereditary,  is  improved  by  an  early  measure  of  adversity  and  improved  again  by  a later  measure  of  success.” 

C.  Northcote  Parkinson 
British  Historian/Author 


